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REVIEWS. 



The Theory of Social Forces. By Simon N. Patton, P.hD. 
Supplement to the Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, Vol. VII., No. I, January 1896. 
Philadelphia, pp. 151. 

This book consists really of two essays of nearly equal length, 
having no apparent relation to each other. Neither of them has any- 
thing more to do with the theory of social forces or with social forces 
themselves than would any treatise relating in a general way to social 
matters. A theory of social forces would be a discussion of the laws 
according to which social phenomena regularly take place as a conse- 
quence of these forces. No such discussion is contained in this 
treatise. 

The first essay, occupying chapters i. to iii. (pp. 7-74), is mainly 
psychological, but embraces some biographical considerations. Chap- 
ter i. professes to be purely biological, and discusses such questions as 
"the relation of economics to biology," "the causes of a progressive 
evolution," "the obstacles to a progressive evolution," and "the 
requisites for survival." These discussions certainly contain nothing 
new, although some of the statements are true and important, as that 
"clear perceptions of the environment and the power of definite adjust- 
ments depend on the mental mechanism," and that "the single aim 
of progressive animals is to escape from competition." We will pass 
it over with a protest against such a contradiction as " static progress," 
to say nothing of such tautology as "dynamic progress." 

Chapter ii., on "Race Psychology," is a pretentious affair, and 
ought to be reviewed by a trained psychologist. Not professing to be 
one myself, and finding the psychology so peculiar, I had the curiosity 
to bring it to the attention, first of one of the leading brain physiologists, 
and then of one of the foremost experimental psychologists. 

Almost at the outset the author says : " It is assumed that there are 
certain simple elements of thought distinguished by introspection, and 
certain elements of the nervous system dicovered by a physical analysis 
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of the brain ; and that by different arrangements of these elements 
the various forms of mental activity are secured." He then proceeds 
to a "classification of ideas," using the term "idea" as practically 
synonymous with sense impression or sensation. He makes two 
classes: "knowledge-producing ideas" and "action -producing ideas." 
Instead of an idea being itself a form of knowledge derived from sense 
impressions, he makes it a producer of knowledge. His " action ideas," 
instead of being, as one would naturally suppose, thoughts that gener- 
ate motor impulses, seem to be nothing but internal sensations or 
emotions. 

He then discourses at some length upon nerve currents, and with- 
out indicating that he has made any experiments of his own or seen 
any described by others, he imagines that he has discovered some new 
and important laws of nervous action. Among these are that "sen- 
sory or ingoing currents" cause "clear ideas," while "motor or out- 
going currents," which " move more rapidly than do the sensory cur- 
rents," cause vivid but obscure ideas. These vivid ideas, he says, "are 
motor feelings." "They are the pleasures and pains of the organism, 
its desires, its passions and its beliefs." The "weaker and purer" 
sensory currents furnish "ideas of the environment," while the "motor 
feelings" only furnish "ideas of the organism." What he means 
by motor feelings as distinguished from motor impulses follow- 
ing normally upon the discharges of the sensori-motor centers it is 
difficult to see. He seems to think there can be motor without sensory 
phenomena, and to forget that all sensory currents, whether peripheral 
or internal may produce motor effects. As nearly as I can understand 
him his "motor feelings" are simply the general effective sensations 
or emotions, but he does not seem to think that these have to be 
referred to the brain along sensory currents, the same as external 
sense impressions, in order to become conscious or be reflected to the 
organs of motion. It seems like an involved and ambiguous way of 
saying a very simple thing. 

His treatment of " the self-conscious center " with a simple diagram 
is not altogether trite, and his remarks on "the development of the 
sensory feelings," and the classification of the motor feelings" are 
based on the foregoing " principles." They seem to have been evolved 
wholly from his personal meditations, and he manifests no acquaintance 
with the general volume of psychological knowledge and thought of 
the time. The only "psychologists" that he vouchsafes to mention 
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are Locke and Hume, whose views he courageously combats, leaving 
such names as Wundt, Lewes, Taine, Bain, Sully, Spencer, James, and 
the rest, in the depth of oblivion. 

Being curious to know what foundation he had for his leading 
statements from which he deduces such far-reaching conclusions rela- 
tive to the nature of the "social forces," I submitted, as above inti- 
mated, a few questions to a prominent experimental psychologist, who 
kindly permits me to use the answers he gave to them. The questions 
and answers are as follows : 

1. Have any experiments been made on the relative rates at which 
afferent and efferent nerve currents travel? 

Ans. Yes, but with inconclusive results. 

2. If so, do they show that efferent (motor) currents travel faster 
than afferent (sensory) currents? 

Ans. No. My own experiments indicate (but do not prove) that 
the motor impulse travels more slowly in the spinal cord. 

3. Would it be a correct or intelligible statement to say that motor 
currents are "stronger" or "more intense" than sensory currents? 

Ans. It would not be correct and scarcely intelligible in our pres- 
ent ignorance of the nature of the "current." 

I also quoted the following passage from page 46 and asked him 
if he would accept it as true or correct : 

"The defects in current psychology are traceable to the fact that 
analytic psychology has not kept pace with the development of physio- 
logic psychology." His answer was: "1 should not accept the above. 
Experimental psychology and physiological psychology (in so far as it 
is psychology and not physiology) contribute to and are a part of men- 
tal analysis." 

From this little piece of history we seem to learn two lessons. One 
is that it does no good to complain that those who cultivate the more 
complex sciences often lack the necessary equipment which an acquaint- 
ance with the more general sciences in which the former have their 
roots would furnish ; for forthwith they abandon the fields with which 
they are familiar and become bewildered and lost in new habttats to 
which they have not become adapted. The other lesson is the old one 
of the cobbler and his last. 

Chapter iii on " Knowledge and Belief," being for the most part 
derived from the preceding ones, of course partakes of the character 
that belongs to the general treatment, and we find the term "belief" 
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used in some very peculiar senses and applied to the lower animal 
organisms. Scattered through this chapter, however, are to be found 
indications that the conception of the biological origin of mind, 
including the higher intellectual faculties, and its natural genesis as an 
aid to survival, which is a somewhat recent conception, has gained 
access to the writer's thought, notwithstanding " the failure of biologic 
sociology." There is also here developed a somewhat original explana- 
tion of the gradual supplementing of anthropomorphic conceptions by 
rationalistic ones, as the natural consequence of the growing intelligence 
applied to inanimate objects. But this scarcely differs from the neces- 
sary results of a full discussion of the origin and development of the 
inventive faculty, and it falls far short of this in philosophic thorough- 
ness. 

Without much apparent connection with the rest there has also 
been worked into this chapter the germ of what I have called the 
second essay of this work, and I am glad to emerge from the dense 
fog of the first essay into the clear sunlight of the second. 

It occasionally happens that the world finds itself worked up to a 
high point of tension on some great question before it has any name 
for the movement itself. In such cases the one who first launches the 
right word becomes a general benefactor in concentrating attention on 
the living issue and thus preventing the waste that results from scat- 
tered forces and desultory and sporadic thinking. Comte's "Altruism," 
and especially his " Sociology," are cases in point. Darwin's " Natural 
Selection," and Spencer's "Survival of the Fittest" are further exam- 
ples, while Huxley's "Neurosis and Psychosis" in psychology, his 
"Homotaxis" in geology, and his "Agnosticism" in philosophy have 
done incalculable service in crystallizing ideas. It is in this class, and 
scarcely below any of these, that I would place the "Pain Economy" 
and "Pleasure Economy" of Patton as introduced and defined in this 
essay. They embody the professional economist's view of one of the 
deepest and at the same time just now most pressing of all the prob- 
lems of practical philosophy. This is nothing less than the problem 
of whether "Life is Worth Living." The biologist seizes the new ter- 
minology as eagerly as Darwin seized Malthus' " Principle of Popula- 
tion," for it throws a flood of light upon the whole " Struggle for 
Existence." The psychologist must see in it the key to the solution 
of many psychic puzzles ; the sociologist reads into it both the statics 
and the dynamics of his science, while to the moral philosopher as well 
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as to the historian it underlies both optimism and pessimism and points 
the way to meliorism. 

In the mind of the economist these terms of course naturally sug- 
gested themselves as a consequence of prolonged reflection upon the 
fundamental conception and significance of utility, and in fact they 
embody in a conveniently homogenous and undifferentiated form the 
entire philosophy of utilitarianism. The modern tendency on the 
part of the economist to recognize consumption as an important factor 
in economic discussion is a product of the unconscious and unnamed 
movement above referred to, which is nothing less than a movement 
that has been slowly progressing for ages for a pain economy towards 
a pleasure economy. 

The first chapter in this essay describes a " Social Commonwealth " 
and begins with "the transition from a pain economy to a pleasant 
economy," which last constitutes the condition to a social common- 
wealth. The old political economy is based upon and only applicable 
to a pain economy. This is a condition in which the pains of life 
exceed its pleasures, in which the chief purpose is to escape pain. The 
principal motive in such a state is fear ; the highest aim is to preserve 
life. The author correctly says that this is the condition under which 
animals in the wild state exist, and this is why political economy has 
been found so well adapted to the study of animal life. Man is, in 
a pain economy, to all intents and purposes, an animal, living under 
the biologic law of the survival of the fittest in the struggle for existence. 
There is no thought of " struggling " for anything but self-preservation. 
This absorbs all energy, and there is not time even to balance the gains 
and losses of life in order to see whether the play is worth the candle. 

The whole attention of society is concentrated on the effort to 
escape destruction. All motives to action are negative. The least 
attempt to pursue positive ends is fatal. An army in front of an 
enemy cannot afford to indulge in festivities. Every man must sleep 
on his guns with his eyes open, must watch and pry, and listen, and 
skulk, and feign, and fly, or he is lost. The overthrow of nations and 
the fall of empires have been the result of temporarily abandoning the 
defensive attitude before the world had emerged from a pain economy. 
The pursuit of pleasure is dangerous, and hence the austerity of the 
traditional moral code. The ethics under which we live is a negative 
ethics. The decalogue of nature and history like that of Scripture is : 
"Thou shalt not." 
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Dr. Patton's "Social Commonwealth" would be a state in which all 
this is reversed — a pleasure economy. In such a state the environ- 
ment is conceived as friendly instead of hostile. The aim of life is to 
secure pleasure, not to avoid pain. The motive to action is hope, not 
fear. But he is not trying to found a utopia. He perceives the 
movement and realizes the transition. He first supposes all external 
dangers removed and then deals at length with the internal dangers. 
He considers the reaction which the single pursuit of pleasure must 
inevitably produce and the possible ways in which this may be gradually 
prevented. Of course a pleasure economy could only exist under a 
high state of intelligence, and in the end it is this that must be 
depended upon to render it safe and successful. 

Among the influences working in this direction he names as the 
two leading ones " economic bonds," or the rational demands of self- 
interest, and "social bonds," or the pursuit of ideals that must become 
the common possession of all the members of society. There are 
many indications that the author has been driven to the study of this 
problem by the necessity of finding some substitute for Kidd's " Ultra- 
rational Sanction," although he seems to be, here as everywhere else, 
very much afraid that some one may imagine that he is indebted to 
others for suggestions, and hence leaves the reader to infer the source 
of his ideas, which is not usually difficult. The fact is, in this case, 
that Kidd never rises to the conception of a pleasure economy, and 
his whole notion of social evolution is such as may take place in a pain 
economy. This is well adapted to the dominion of gods and spirits 
whose supposed mysterious power inspires awe and arouses terror, i. e., 
religion. 

In an inchoate pleasure economy the only dangers are those that 
result from excess. These are vice, disease, and race degeneracy. The 
chief object of fear is temptation. Until, in a state of high intelligence 
and culture and of developed moral and aesthetic perceptions, self- 
interest and social ideals shall become more potent than the tempta- 
tions to commit excesses the perfect social commonwealth cannot be 
realized. But who shall say that such a stage may not be ultimately 
attainable? In seeking to discuss this problem in the concluding 
chapter on "Normal Progress," our author cannot be said to have been 
successful except in avoiding its Utopian aspects. Indeed it is a ques- 
tion whether this might not better be left to each reader to work out 
for himself. The principle once distinctly posited, time and events 
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can alone fill out the details. Any attempt to do this in advance is 
certain to become antiquated in a short time and reflect no credit on 
its author. To say that it must be the result of an increased "knowl- 
edge of the environment," and depends on the "visualization" of 
" indirect methods " is only to repeat what has been said before, and is 
too general to be of any service in the solution of so complex a prob- 
lem. 

It would be inappropriate to a review to point out the- golden 
opportunities which our author has lost to broaden and deepen the 
lessons of his suggestive theme. I hope on a future occasion to show 
in what interesting ways the subject may be expanded and connected 
with others that do not seem at first glance to be related to it. I only 
regret that such an expansion and correlation of the leading ideas of 
this essay was not made to take the place of much of the obscure but 
characteristic discussion which is interspersed among the salient doc- 
trines with which they form such a marked contrast. This apparent 
ambition to render a treatise unintelligible to laymen is greatly to be 
deplored, especially in writers who really have a message. Such uneven- 
ness may be characteristic of genius but it is a form of genius that is 
strongly suggestive of paranoia. Dr. Patton may be mad, but he 
certainly has "lucid intervals." He had one such when he wrote his 
"Rational Principles of Taxation," and now, in writing his "Pain 
Economy and Pleasure Economy" (for this should have been the 
title of his essay) he must have had another or something more — a 

sort of inspiration. 

Lester F. Ward. 



Ethnology. By A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S. Cambridge Geographical 
Series, pp. XXX. + 442. $2.60. Macmillan & Co., 1896. 

Ethnology, as it is understood by some students, has to do with 
peoples, groups of mankind separated from other groups, linguistically, 
physically or geographically, but has nothing to do with "race." 
Race is thought to be purely a zoological question. Others under- 
stand ethnology to be the study of races of men, varieties in the 
zoSlogical sense, and their subdivisions into smaller groups, peoples. 

Mr. Keane adopts the latter view. Hence he very properly dis- 
cusses the "races of man." But he has introduced other matter which 
even in his own opinion does not properly belong in a work on ethnol- 



